The committee examined some recent case histories concerning
residues and infectious agents .  These included the polychlorinated
biphenyl contamination through fatty animal by-products added to feed
in the western United States in the summer of 1979, contamination of
turkey products with chemical residues in the state of Washington
during 1979, and polybrominated biphenyl contaminations in Michigan.
The committee also investigated Salmonella contamination.  In each of
these cases 3 contamination at the farm creates a significant problem
that is difficult for the inspection system to control by traditional
inspection methods. Once animals reach the slaughterhouse, the line
speeds and economic concerns necessitate sampling for residues on a
very limited basis, and mostly with technology that is still quite
imperfect and is not yet adequate to alleviate the problem.

The committee noted that voluntary identification (trace-back)
programs have had some success in the swine and poultry industries due
to the changing structure (through vertical integration) of those
industries.  Recent evidence also suggests that cooperative programs
between farmers, slaughterers, and the government can be effective in
minimizing problems before they reach the slaughterhouse.

Re c gmme n, d at ions .  The committee recommends that means be found for
FSIS to coordinate the control and monitoring of hazardous agents
during production, where those agents enter the food supply.  Further-
more, it recommends that a system be developed for keeping track of
food-animals during their lifetime, that procedures be instituted to
trace residues in samples back to their sources, and that a national
center be established to monitor and store information on animal
diseases. To assist in these efforts, the committee recommends that
all USDA animal disease surveillance programs be designed and
implemented to use fully the animal disease prevalence data obtained
from meat and poultry inspection programs.

Meat and

For many years, FSIS used what is commonly referred to as
traditional inspection procedures.  Not until the last decade were some
new procedures instituted.  Between 1979 and 1983, for example, FSIS
introduced several new postmortem inspection procedures designed to
ensure wholesomeness , improve efficiency, and increase production:
Modified Traditional Inspection and New Line Speed for chickens, New
Swine Postmortem Inspection, and New Turkey Inspection procedures.

In the judgment of the committee, these new procedures are
not likely to diminish protection of the public health. However, the
committee could find no clear evidence that the traditional inspection
system and modifications to it over the years are based on objectives
and criteria that relate to public health. Furthermore, the committee
could make no overall assessment of risks and benefits because it could
find no comprehensive statement of criteria, no systematic accumulation
of data, and no complete technical analysis of the hazards or benefits